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are learned responses but that they are socially determined. F. Brown
(1934, p. 453) has stated a theory of emotions which takes this into account:
"We will regard emotional behavior as that type of behavior which arises whenever
an individual is confronted with a situation to which he is unable to react in accord-
ance with the principle of minimal action (traversing the shortest path in the shortest
time).* As a consequence of such a predicament the normal machinery of the body
inmates changes in available energy which should enable the individual to overcome
whatever obstacle blocks free movement. Tension (between organism and obstacle)
increases with accumulation of energy until the organism breaks through the barrier
(which may be actually physical, such as placing an individual in a cage, or else social,
where the wishes, aims, or goals of the individual are interfered with). Fruitless
attempts to surmount the obstacle may result in exhaustion of available energy gener-
ated by the situation. The situations giving rise to suck surcharged reactions determine
to a very great extent what the emotion shall be called, and since there is a wide range
on the curve of normal distribution for average reactions, many types of situations
have become so familiar in the experience of the race that they are labeled with
standardized names such as love, fear, hate, anger, and so forth/1 (Italics in original.)
The emergence of specific emotions from a fundamental mass-activity
basis in excitement or upset is represented schematically in Figure 4. On the
broad base of excitement or startle the primary division is that between
pleasantness or "delight," to use Bridges' term, and unpleasantness or
"distress." Then upon these feeling-emotional fundamentals the linkage
of specific objects of attention or the situation gives rise to particular emo-
tions which we learn from others to kbel "anger," "fear," and "love*" From
these again would arise still more specific emotionalized responses, such
as grief, filial affection, pity, and various degrees of anger, such as irritation
or indignation, or of fear, such as strong or mild anxiety. All these latter
take on meaning only by their association to objects or ideas or attitudes
which carry with them socially acquired labels or words. There is a rough
dimension of time indicated on the left of the figure which would rep-
resent genetically the development from the generalized feeling-emotional
states of infancy to* the more specific and highly intellectualized emotions of
maturity. Yet it must also be borne in mind that under great stress or
crisis rudimentary fear, rage, or love may be invoked or that with still
greater crisis the individual may be thrown back to a very infantile mass-
activity state of excitement. This is evident in neurotic and psychotic per-
sons; it is evident in whole masses of people in the face of flood, fire, or earth-
quake. It is seen in the violence of mob members or in the panic of any
group in.the face of untoward physical danger with which the members do
not know how to cope.
* "The principle of minimal action must be viewed as a relative concept when applied to
human behavior. What is minimal action for one individual may be maximal for another
and vice versa. Considerable variation with regard to minimal action probably occurs in the
1 same individual's behavior." (Brown's footnote.)